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The Bobcat on the cover, and the black bear are two of the larger mammals 
found in Connecticut in remaining wilderness areas, State Parks and Nature 
Conservancy preserves, 

The Bobcat is a nocturnal hunter, feeding generally on small mammals and 
can weigh-in at up to 35 pounds. This particular Cat had her (his) picture taken in 
the Great Dismal Swamp National Wildlife Refuge in Virginia. The Dismal Swamp 
was acquired by The Nature Conservancy using financing provided by the Aetna 
Life and Casualty Co. and transferred to the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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MEMBERS ELECT TRUSTEES, 
OFFICERS AT ANNUAL MEETING 


Mrs. Prudence Cutler of Farmington and Mrs. Phoebe 
Milliken of Greenwich were elected to the Board of Trus- 
tees at the Annual Meeting held on May 21 at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Griswold overlooking Griswold Point 


Preserve. Also elected by the membership were Alden @ 
Taylor to chairman, Lindsay Thomson to vice-chairman, @ 


John Blum to treasurer and Mrs. Emma Angier to secretary. 
Retiring off the board were the Hon. Dorothy Goodwin and 
Rev. Paul Munson. 

Mrs. Cutler has served as chairman and trustee of sev- 
eral conservation groups, among them: Conservation 
chairman for both the Garden Clubs of Hartford and of 
Farmington; vice-chairman of conservation for the Garden 
Clubs of America: trustee for Roaring Brook Nature Center. 
She is a long-time member of The Nature Conservancy 
and is a charter member of the Farmington Land Trust and 
the Farmington River Watershed Association. 

Mrs. Milliken, a former board member of the chapter, is 
co-chairperson of the Byram River Gorge Preserve Man- 
agement Committee and is on the Board of Management 
for the Audubon Center in Greenwich. She is also a 
member of the Board of Parks and Recreation of the Town 
of Greenwich, is secretary to the Visiting Committee of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard and is a 
former board member of the National Audubon Society. 
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TRUSTEES APPOINT GRISWOLD 
NEW EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Evan S. Griswold was appointed Executive Director of 
the Connecticut Chapter by the Board of Trustees at their 
September 12th meeting. 

Evan had been Director of Acquisitions and Acting Di- 
rector prior to this appointment and had worked under the 
first student internship program, mapping and inventorying 
coastal marsh preserves. He is a 1975 graduate of the Yale 
School of Forestry and Environmental Studies and of Colo- 
rado College, Colorado Springs. 

He lives in Centerbrook with wife Laura and nine-month 
old son Oliver. 

He is the representative from the Town of Essex to the 
Connecticut Gateway Commission and is vice-chairman 
of the Inland Wetland Commission for Essex. He is a 
member of the New York Zoological Society, the Audubon 
Society and the Forestry Club of Yale. 
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Evan S. Griswold, Executive Director 


CHAPTER SPONSORS 
ACQUISITION WORKSHOP 


Last May, the Connecticut Chapter sponsored a work- 
shop on land acquisition for local land trusts and conserva- 
tion commissions in the state. Over 50 people from 18 land 
trusts, conservation commissions and The Nature Conser- 
vancy, sacrificed a beautiful Saturday to attend the general 
meeting and afternoon seminars. 

Addressing the morning session of short talks and ques- 
tions, were people intimately aware of local land acquisition 
problems and potentials and others involved inland saving 
techniques on a national and state-wide level. Evan Gris- 
wold, Director of the Connecticut Chapter, spoke briefly on 


the Conservancy's approach to identifying those natural 
areas most in need of protection, by a system of rating 
occurances of elements of natural diversity. John Payne, 
up from his post as Assistant Director of Acquisition at the 
National Nature Conservancy offices, addressed the sub- 
ject of the potential of private approaches to land protec- 
tion, his assessment of how effective land trusts had been 
outside of Connecticut. Mary Anne Guitar, author and 
conservationist from Redding, put into perspective the 
potentials of local land trusts in working closely with town 
governments to save municipal open space. Mary Anne 
has been touring the state talking with local trusts for the 
past year, under the auspices of the Connecticut Chapter's 
Land Trust Service Bureau. 

Peter Neill wowed the assembled group with an excellent 
account of the activities of the Branford Land Trust of which 
he is president. The Trust has been particularly successful 
in soliciting public support for large and critical acquisitions 
in Branford. Dick Wallace, Assistant to the Chief of the 
Department of Environmental Protections’s Open Space 
Acauisition Unit explained some of the state's open space 
priorities and how the state could aid municipalities and 
local citizen groups in setting their own priorities for acquir- 
ing open space land. 

After a short lunch break out in the warm spring sun, the 
participants split up into smaller work seminars to discuss 
the various problems and angles of land acquisition. Tech- 
niques of acquisition from gift to easement, taxes, conse- 
quences of donations, building public interest and support 
and training volunteers for participation in Land Trust work 
were all discussed. A very successful and informative 
workshop broke up in mid-afternoon for the return home 
and planting of gardens. 


PATTAGANSETT, WOOD DUCK SWAMP, BURNHAM BROOK 


The Connecticut Chapter has recently added three pro- 
jects to The Nature Conservancy preserve system. All 
three properties are adjacent to existing preserves thus 
fulfilling a Conservancy goal to create larger, more diverse 
and more easily protected natural areas. These generous 
gifts of land indicate the continuing and farsighted efforts of 
Connecticut citizens to protect their natural heritage for the 
immediate and long-range future. These additions will 
come under the stewardship of the existing preserve man- 
agement committees, aided by our able new Stewardship 
Director, Susan Cooley. 
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@ OLMSTEAD EASEMENT, East Lyme — % acre addition 
to Pattagansett Marsh Preserve. A conservation ease- 
ment bordering the unspoiled salt marshes and creeks of 
the Pattagansett River. This gift adds to the impetus of 
marsh protection in this key area. 

The gift from Nancy C. Olmstead assures this vital 
section of marshland the protection from filling, dredging 
and other environmental degradation so common along 
Our coastal areas. Mrs. Olmstead, an invertebrate biolo- 
gist working at the Connecticut Arboretum at Connecti- 
cut College in New London, has been giving her time and 
advice on the Pattagansett Preserve Management Com- 
mittee. This gift of a conservation easement displays the 
additional confidence in the Conservancy to protect 
Critical land in perpetuity. 


e WOOD DUCK SWAMP PRESERVE, Greenwich — an 11 
acre addition to the 5 acre Wood Duck Swamp Preserve 
in north Greenwich. This area is a gift of the Wood's End 
Associates, Inc. of Greenwich as part of an effort in the 
town of Greenwich to protect environmentally sensitive 
land by open-space zoning regulations. 

The addition more than triples the size of the original 
preserve, adding more varied habitat to an already fine, 
small swamp area. The addition contains part of a pond, 
some beautiful upland oak-hickory forest as well as 
several vernal pools used by various frogs, salamanders 
and aquatic insects. 


e BURNHAM BROOK PRESERVE, East Haddam — 23.72 


acre Nodding Fern Addition. This area is predominantly 
forested by Hemlock-Red Oak woodland with Mountain 
Laurel thickets on the rocky upland. Most of the area lies 
within the watershed of Burnham Brook, a clear tributary 
of the Eight Mile River. 

Through the continuing generosity of Dr. and Mrs. 
Richard Goodwin, the entire Burnham Brook watershed 
comes closer to being fully protected. As part of their 
Doblia Hill Farm, the Goodwins have maintained lovely 
walking trails throughout the preserve and on this addi- 
tion. Whip-poor-Wills are known to nest on the Nodding 
Fern Addition and Trailing Arbutus (Epigrea repens) is 
also present. The area derives its name from a lovely, 
scenic depression fed by a small sohagnous wetland. ® 
Steep ledges and boulders flank this glen. The area is 
surrounded by steep rocky uplands and sunny open 
pastures near the top of a ridge with vistas over the 
Lower Connecticut Valley. 


THE CONNECTICUT CHAPTER’S GOVERNMENT COOP PROGRAM 


In recent months, some of our members may have read 
of The Nature Conservancy's involvement with the State of 
Connecticut in the acquisition of some fine natural lands. 
Of particular note was the Bishop’s Lake property in An- 
@siover, Connecticut which was sold to the state for a wildlife 
management area with the help fo the Conservancy. 

This 500 acre parcel, with a beautiful lake used by 
migrating water birds, mink, fox, beaver and white-tailed 
deer, had been offered to the State by Robert Fuller of 
Maryland, who wished to sell the land but also wished to 
have it perpetually protected as a wildlife area. Since the 
state could not act quickly enough to meet Mr. Fuller’s 
deadline, Governor Grasso called on the Connecticut 
Chapter to intervene by acquiring the property with the 
intent of reselling the land to the State when it freed itself 
from the normal bureaucratic entanglements. The Conser- 
vancy bought the property from Mr. Fuller inside his dead- 
line, while at the same time negotiating a generous gift of 
25% of its value. In March of this year, Bishop’s Lake was 
resold to the State, thus completing the transaction and 
satisfying both the state and the owner, and at the same 
time saving a beautiful large tract from development. 

This is a dramatic example of how private organizations 
such as The Nature Conservancy can cooperate with 
Federal, State and local government to save endangered 
habitats. It is one of the major ways The Nature Conser- 
vancy acts to preserve land. 

The Nature Conservancy's Government Cooperative 
Program was conceived to aid Municipal, State or Federal 
government agencies to acquire land when either lack of 
time or appropriated funds stand in the way. The Nature 
Conservancy can take title to the property by borrowing on 
lines of credit and can act quickly to hold property off the 
market until the agency can repurchase it. The Conser- 
vancy, as a non-profit organization can also negotiate the 
terms of the sale, often at far less than fair market value, 
unimpeded by severe constraints imposed on government 
agencies. 

For example, The Nature Conservancy, nation-wide, has 
acquired some 405,000 acres for the federal government. 
The aggregate fair market value of these properties at the 
time of the sale was approximately $81 million. Yet, by 
negotiating with owners and explaining the tax benefits of 
sales to our non-profit organization at less than full market 
value, the Conservancy was subsequently able to convey 
these properties to three federal agencies at a cost of only 
$35 million — a saving of 66 percent or some $46 million, in 
tax-supported public expenditures. But beyond the dollars 
and cents aspects of these transactions is the important 
fact that these 405,000 acres will not be lumbered, 


dredged, drained, or covered with houses and factories. 

some concern has been expressed, however, about the. 
fate of other Conservancy property by people who have | 
either donated property or who are considering a gift of 
land. Some land owners who wish to see their land pre- 
served do not wish to make such a gift to the State or 
municipal government. The Nature Conservancy or the 
local land trust offers the logical alternative. When, how- 
ever, a donor or potential donor of open land reads that the 
Conservancy has sold land to the State, certain concerns 
arise regarding the eventual disposition of land in the 
Conservancy's ownership. 

Many people prefer not to have their land which they 
have lived on and nurtured, sometimes for generations, in 
the hands of a government agency. In such cases they may 
turn to the Conservancy to assure themselves that the land 
will be cared for in perpetuity. The concern that such 
donations of ecologically significant land will be transferred 
to a government agency without the expressed intent and 
permission of the donor are unfounded. It has not hap- 
pened, nor will it happen. To do otherwise, would indeed be 
a serious breach of faith on the part of the Conservancy. 

Looking down the road, we hope to acquire more land for 
the protection of the ecological diversity of Connecticut. 
identifying, acquiring and protecting the best natural areas 
will continue to be the Connecticut Chapter’s major focus 
during the forseeable future. New techniques and pro- 
grams being developed by The Nature Conservancy will 
aid in this process. Your Chapter also hopes to continue 
strengthening its positive working relationship with munici- 
pal and state government so that all the best representative 
natural lands can be preserved by a cooperative effort 
between the public and private sectors. By fostering such a 
relationship, through the Government Cooperative Pro- 
gram, the Conservancy hopes that the state and municipal- 
ities will eventually be guided by the enlightened notion that 
preserving our precious natural heritage assures future 
generations of a livable world, still teeming with the diverse 
natural surroundings we enjoy today. Such a relationship 
can be established and the Nature Conservancy stands 
ready to help the State of Connecticut and local towns 
identify the most critical natural areas and to negotiate for 
their donation or purchase. 

For those who have given land to The Nature Conser- 
vancy or who may consider a future donation of land or 
easement, the Connecticut Chapter shall care for environ- 
mentally significant areas for future generations to enjoy, in 
perpetuity. 

Evan Griswold 
Executive Director 


STUDENT INTERNSHIP PROGRAM SURVEYS TEN PRESERVES 


Thirteen interns, representing five Connecticut universi- 
ties, prepared preliminary natural resources inventories of 
ten chapter preserves this summer. These students (4 
graduates and 9 undergraduates) studied under the joint 
sponsorship of the Chapter’s Student Internship Program, 
the students’ Universities, and the participating Preserve 
Management Committees. The five universities involved 
were Connecticut College, Fairfield University, University 
of Connecticut, Wesleyan University and Yale University. 

Each student specialized in a field of interest such as 
human ecology, plant and animal ecology, geology and 
hydrology. Together, and with the able assistance of their 
faculty advisors, they prepared an inventory of each pre- 
serve. 

The study preserves were chosen for their special natu- 
ral features. As the students themselves can attest, the 
Surveys revealed much of interest. Richard Ernst and Ralph 
Rotman, both geology interns from Wesleyan, were 
amazed to find a 20-foot-in-diameter glacial erratic at the 
Phelps Research Area in North Colebrook. Peter McClus- 
key, a Yale botany student, was pleased to show his advi- 
sor, Dr. James Rodman, an unusual orchid at Honey Hill 
Preserve in Lyme. Nadie Lowe, an ornithology intern from 


Connecticut College reported having located a couple of 


active hawk nests at Phelps and at Hugh A. Marshall >’ 


Preserve in Ledyard. 

This list could continue to enumerate the high points of 
all ten preserves; the land held by the Conservancy is truly 
unusual. In addition to the three preserves mentioned 
above, surveys were conducted on Barnes Nature Center 
(Bristol), Buttermilk Falls (Terryville), Milo Light (Montville), 
Pike (Ledyard), St. John’s Ledges (Kent), Taine Mountain 
(Burlington) and Wolfpits (Bethel). 

The Student Internship Program, having completed its 
third summer, has again been a great success. The benef- 
its for both the Conservancy and student interns are ob- 
vious: The Nature Conservancy provides undisturbed 
study areas for on-site analysis by the interns and their 
faculty advisors. In return, the students help the Preserve 
Management Committees inventory their land. This preli- 
minary survey supplies basic information needed in pre- 
paring a working long-range master plan for future man- 
agement of the preserve. 

Susan Cooley 
Stewardship Director 
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